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ABSTRACT 

Developing an active, collaborative relationship 
between schools and parents , with a goal of enhancing the career 
equity guidance of young adolescents, is a difficult task. The school 
counselor, by training and school position, is often the individual 
change agent who spearheads the development of innovative programs 
designed to involve and educate teachers and parents in the career 
development and decision-making processes of their children. 
Effecting change in school settings can be a tedious, time-consuming 
and lonely procedure. Counselors must clearly articulate their 
programs to administrators, teachers^, children, and more importantly, 
to parents. This document describes several ways in which counselors 
niay work with parents and other community adults to create a better 
involvement between the school and the community. These include: (1) 
identifying a. problem; (2) the family and career development; (3) :a 
longitudinal approach; (4) involving teachers; (5) involving the 
family; (6) reaching out; and (7) counselor-parent activities (career 
notebook night, parent groups, parent-training groups, career 
seminars, and parent support/discussion groups). (ABL) 
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Project Goals 



1. To help junior high and middle schools shift the criterion for 
successful career development guidance from that of pressing for an 
early, single, specific choice to that of formulating a list of several 
possibilities, perhaps including one or two probabilities: 

2. To help youngsters at this age to understand that it is acceptable, 
normal, and desirable that they not yet have a single choice in mind at 
this age and stage of their development. 

3. To help students, parents, teachers, and counselors become aware of 
the several kinds of erroneous. and counterfeit information that may 
inadvertently cause young people to self-limit their life plans and goals. 
Among these are sources of bias and inequities based upon sex, 
geographical location, socio-economic class, ethnic and racial identity, 
and/or ability to finance formal education. 

4. to help pupils replace the question "What are you going to do when 
you leave sclTopI?" with "What kind of a life do you want for yourself 
when you are 25?" The rationale is that in rapidly-changing times like 
these, nobody can answer the first question \^/ith much accuracy, and if 
the student can establish some personal goal;? for the foreseeable 
future, it may be possiblento use that target in>order to make school 
more meaningful. 

5. To re-emphasize the idea that th|3 individual still has considerable 
control in inventing his or her futuTej eyen in a state where many 
traditional opportunities, afe-disappearirig- and new ones are emerging. 

■6. To help students and parents understand that vocational and 
technical education can serve as the means toward the broad goals of 
education as well as a direct means to a productive, successful, 
satisfying life. 

7. To develop a research network among our participating schools, 
developing sources of data which will make it possible for all of us to 
make better decisions. At the same time, the communication network 
being established between our participating school and job-alike 
educators will make it possible for us to share ideas and materials. 

The Department of Counseling; Indiana State University 

and the 

The Indiana Commission on Vocational and Technical Education 
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Indiana State 
University 



Cmtcct; CHkUnce k1ro|ect 
DctMrtMcnt of Counseling 



What is education? What is a school? It is ironic that we spend so 
much money, time, and effort on both without first attaining a 
consensus upon reasonable operational definitions. 

Think of education as changes in behavior as a result of experiences. 
Think of the school as a deliberatefy-created learning environment 
created by and supported by society in the belief that certain 
behaviors are so important to the success and survival of our form bf 
civilization that we cannot take the risk that they will be acquired 
merely by chance. 

It is very important to note that the school is only one of many 
environments where individuals learn by experience. The fact of the 
matter is that up to age 18 the typical youngster spends only a small 
percent of awake hours in school-located learning environments. 

Imagine a high school senior who graduates on his or her 18th 
birthday; assume that during those years she or he averaged 8 hours 
of sleep a night, and was neither absent nor tardy during the 12 
years of schooling, each 180 days in length, six hours per day. That 
calculates to about 11% of all lifetime waking hours up to graduation 
spent in school buildings. Because not all school years are 180 days 
in length, because most students have less than perfect attendance, 
and because the six hour school day includes many activities other 
than directed teaching and learning, that 11% of awake^hours as 
formal school learning time is optimistic. We can estimate with 
considerable confidence that for the average high school graduate 
not rhore than 10% of his or her lifetime waking hours were spent 
in academic learning environments provided by the schools. The 
remaining 90% are spent in other types of settings and surroundings 
which pro\'ide other forms and types of learning experiences and 
opportunities. If the public, the press, and the politicians have high 
and often unreasonable expectations about what schools can 
accomplish, perhaps this contact-time analysis provides a useful 
perspective. 

Consequently, schooling and education are not interchangeable 
terms. Educational experiences do occur in school, to be sure, but 
they also take place in greater quantity (and sometimes in greater 
quality) in learning environments created by the home, the media, 
and the community. In many cases, these are more powerful forces 
than the school can counteract no matter how sincere the effort nor 



how many resources are applied to the task. If inputs from mauy 
learning environments are coordinated and provided in concert, 
much can be accomplished: if they are competitive or contradictory, 
we should not be surprised if little or nothing is accomplished. 

Certainly this applies to equity-fair career and life planning. No 
matter how enlightened and open minded the counselors and 
teachers may be,, if dad thinks a. career choice is gender- 
inappropriate for his son or if mother believes that her dau^ter will 
Jeopardize her femininity by some career choice, gender-fair arid 
appropriate decisions will become even more difficult for the 
youngster to make. 

Other complications are easily identifiable. The very high divorce 
and illegitimacy levels in Indiana result in many youngsters growing 
up in single par^ent families where the lone parent has insufficient 
energy, time, and/Or money to provide the attention, counsel, 
experiences, and advice they would like to provide for their 
children. 

Therefore it appears that we have no choice: if Indiana schools are to 
offer comprehensive, timely, appropriate, gender-fair life and career 
planning services to their young adolescents, then we must find ways 
to reach out and constructively involve parents and community 
agencies in the process. To do otherwise iis to fail the students, the 
schools, and our state. 

In this monograph Dr. Boyer and Dr. Home point out some of the 
dynamics of this partnership and make some suggestions on 
implementing more effective services. Involving, parents and 
community agencies in the education of youth is likely to intensify in 
Indiana in the next few years, and we shall all be better off as a 
result. We hope this monograph will stimulate your thinking and 
action on this important issue. 



Lawrence, Beymer, Ph.D. 
Editor 



mBNTIFTmG A PROBLEM 

As counselor educators, we have fre- 
quently heard 11?^; complaint that education- 
al probleihs are bigger than the counselors 
working to solve them. The problems in- 
clude: 

-administrators who want counselors 
to be assistant administrators rather 
than have them funcL'oning in the ca- 
pacity for which they were trained; 

-teachers who define their roles as 
imparting subject-matter knowledge 
rather than attending to the personal 
growth and/or discipline of children; 

-parents* who appear to have abdi- 
cated their family roles and do not 
seem to really care about their chil- 
dreris* behavior or learning. 

We have frequently found that the 
difnculties experienced in addressing these 
challenges are very real: administrators do 
have their expectations of counselor respon- 
sibilities, teachers at tlriies have lost their 
zeal for attending to children rather than 
subject matter, and parents often are less in- 
volved than is desirable. At times, though, 
thiB: problem is less a part of the educational 
system and more a reflection of counselors 
not having specific ideas on how to address 
the complex problems they encounter. 
Counselors typically have a strong desire to 
help students in their vocational growth and 
development, but hnd themselves without 
solid progrfuns that would allow them to be 
successful in a manner that satisfies them, 
the administrators, teachers, parents, and 
most of all, the students. Hie purpose cf this 
paper is to identify several ways in which 
counselors may work with parents and other 
community adults, to create better involve- 
ment between the school and the communi- 
ty. 



^ For the purposes of this paper, the term 
Tarent(sr wHI be used when referring to the fami- 
ly, and parent may mean any of the following: par- 
ent, single parent, biological parent, step-parent, 
foster parent with legil responsibility, or other 
adtjits living in the home who have legal or actual 
responsibility for the child (children) involved. 
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THEPABOLT 
AND CARESR EIBVELOPBCENT 

While it is now universally accepted 
that the family is a primary influence on 
young people's career values, patterns, 
awareness, and attitudes, the role and influ- 
ence of parents and the parental environ- 
ment on career development had been virtu- 
ally ignored by vocational counselors until 
the mid-1970s; School persoimel typically 
assumed much of the responsibility for pro- 
viding vocational and educational guidance 
to youngsters untfl the career education 
movement .of the 1970s publicty recognized 
and validated the role of ^parents and the 
community as important partners in prepar- 
ing young people for the world of work (Hoyt. 
1974). 

Surveys and professional literature 
reviews since that time consistently report 
that parents are the primary determiners of 
children's career choices. Other influences, 
in descending order include friends, teach- 
ers, counselors, and siblings. None of these 
reference groups, however, come close to par- 
ents as the primary architects of young peo- 
ple's career decision-making. Most students 
turn to their parents for advice with Impor- 
tant decisions (McDanids & Htimmel, 1984) 
and the 12th Annual Gallup Poll of the 
Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools 
reveals that parents helping their children 
with career planning is a high priorityi 
When asked to rank the forces they saw as 
having the most influeiice on their chil- 
dren's occupational choice, both mothers 
and fathers identified themselves first, the 
other parent second, the child third and the 
school fourth (Blrk & Bllmline, 1984). 

The family's^influen^v on vocational 
development is seen as operating on at least 
two dimensions. The first has to do with the 
opportunities the family provides its mem- 
bers. These influences are related to the 
famfly*s socio-economic status, ethnic back- 
ground, and (axnOy configuration. The sec- 
ond dimension includes the socialization 
practices and parent-chfld relationships 
that are typical of the fanUly. These family 
attributes influence career decision-making 
in that family members, especially parents, 
transmit messages about what Jobs are ap- 
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proprlate for other family members on the 
basis of sex, position to the family, ethnic 
background, and the like (Herr & Lear, 1984; 
Schulenberg, Vondracek & Crouter, 1984), 

"In their role as primary career de- 
velopment facilitators; parents frequently 
reinforce sex-stereotyped- career choices" 
(BlrK & Bllrallne. 1984. p. 315) by encourag- 
ing, or not encouraging, certain choices and 
by making decisions to provide financial 
support to some activities and not to others. 
As an example, Birk & Blimline4l984) found 
that children whose parents discussed ca- 
reers with them, showed stereotypic sex- 
typed patterns of occupational preferences 
when tiieir choices were coded according to 
primary Holland Code category. B6ys ac- 
counted for most of th^ Realistic and 
Investigative choices. Girls accounted for 
the majority of tiie Artistic and Social choic- 
es, and all of the conventional choices (Birk 
& BUmllne, 1984). The traditional Holland 
Code cluster for males is RIB and *br females 
isASC. 

These observations and research 
findings leave little doubt about the position 
of parents arid families as primary influ- 
ences of young people's career developmerit 
in our society. Clearly, efforts toward equity 
career guidance cannot be successful without 
-the involvement of Informed parents. 
Parents need both accurate Inforrhatlon and 
unbiased attitudes about careers and career 
planning in order to Influence their chil- 
dren's career decision-making in positive 
ways. If career awareness and career choice 
are to become free of sdc-role stereotyp ing so 
that individuals can have the widest possible 
range of occupational choices, then early 
fanilly socialization pattems and belief sys- 
tems must change. 

While school counselors may not be 
able to easlfy influence the family "opportu- 
nity*' factors, mentioned above, Uiqr are, in 
essence, an excellent local resource to ex- 
pand and clarify the information family 
members and the community hold about 
worldng, occupation^, careers and today-s 
world of work. In fact, both the Amerh^y^ 
Personnel and Guidance Association, (li>75,, 
now the American Association ioi 
Counseling and Development), and The 



Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision (1976) have adopted counselor 
role and competency stat '^ments that clearly 
identify involving the fairiily and the com- 
munity in career education as p;krt of a couri- 
selor's dutie^. Counselors cariVhdp parents 
become more^ informed, unbiased, arid con- 
structive agents of career development by en- 
gaging in an active, respectful partnership to 
facilitate wise and fully informed career de- 
cision-making in young people. As 
McDaniels and Hummel (1984) suggest, "par- 
ents are the greatest potential helpers for 
children's career.plarmhig— if^and when they 
know how to help" (p. 227). Designing a 
counseling program that includes the active 
involvement of parents arid other communi- 
ty members requires carefuLplaiming, and a 
sincere commitrhent on the part of the 
school counselor to being a facilitator of 
change within both the complex social and 
administrative system of the school and the 
local community. 



A LONGITUDINAL APPROACH 

In order to implement an innovative 
counselirig program, which represents a 
charige from what has been done and which 
involves parents, teachers, administrators, 
and the community, the counselor needs to 
make a conmiitment to move as quickfy as 
possible while recognizing that a change of 
the magnitude we are seeking is a slow pro- 
cess, /dlen and James (in press), Gutkin and 
Bossard (1984), and Meyers, Parson, and 
Martlri (1979) have indicated that a lead time 
of three years is a minimum length of time 
within which one might expect change to 
take place. Therefore, we urge counselors to 
plan on a long-term change program rather 
than ariticipatlng that a semester's project or 
a Saturday seminar will yield the outcome 
wanted. 

A first step in establishing the change 
program is administrative support. 
Counselors need to clarify their program 
goal and develop a written plan to submit to 
their administrators in which they lay outr 

-the goal and purpose of the program 
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-the rationale for why the program is 
important 

-the time lines established 

-the level of support needed 

In seeking to have schools and par- 
ents work more closely together, the goal is 
to develop specific acttvities.which the coun- 
selor would like to institute, and to clearly 
identify the purpose of each activity. The ra- 
tionale needs to be articulated in such a 
manner that the administrator will see how 
the activities will enhance the educational 
environment. While administrators are in- 
terested in the educational growth of stu- 
dents, they want to see how the entire school 
environment will be improved by programs 
whidh require change in the "status quo." 
The time line must be realistic and provide 
information about changing functions and 
activities. For^^example, if the counselor Is 
going to be performing fewer administrative 
functions as a result of the program changes, 
the time line should include when various 
functions will change. The section describ- 
ing level of support required will need to ad- 
dress monetary, personnel, space, and ad- 
ministrative support requested. 

Our experience is that unless admin- 
istrative support exists from the top down 
through an educational system, change is 
not likely to occur. Administrators who re- 
quest more active involvement between the 
counselor and the community need to pro- 
vide adequate support for the changes re- 
quested. If a counselor is to provide evening 
or weekend hours to meet parentis schedule 
needs, then compensatory time should be 
provided. Administrators who do not back 
up their requests with a reasonable support 
program are. in fact, not supportive. 



INVOLVING TEACHERS 

Developing better interactions be- 
tween the school and the family must in- 
clude teachers. Once counselors have devel- 
oped and presented a lilan to.administrators 
and obtained their cooperation, they must 
then turn to their teaching colleagues. 



Counseling programs may exist in isolation 
from teachers, but they will be considerably 
less effective. 

Counselors have a different level of 
expertise than teabhers, and the skills which 
make for effective counseling can be very 
helpful for establishing a supportive ap- 
prbach to involving parents in the schools. 
Teachers frequently see diflicultles with stu- 
dents which counselors don't. We have 
found, though, that the problems are often 
interactional-they exist between both the 
teacher and student. Some teachers have 
very negative reactions to students who are 
different than the model student they would 
like to have in their classes. Students who 
are economically poor, live with a single 
parent or with a foster parent family, have a 
family history of alcoholism or other sub- 
stance abuse, or peihaps who move frequent- 
ly, can be especially challenging for teach- 
ers. 

Counselors have developed teacher 
groups which can allow the counselor to 
work with teachers on a variety of issues, in- 
cluding effective classroom management, 
handling student behavior problems, under- 
stanaing differences, and developing more 
effective communication skills with stu- 
dents.... particularly with students who are 
different than the teacher in terms of family 
structure, or environmental baclqground. 

Learning how to talk with parents is 
a skill that counselors can help teachers 
master. We have found that many teachers 
feel very uncomfortable talking with parents 
and find them an imposition or perhaps 
even a threat. The annual parent-teacher 
conference is looked upon with tension and 
anxiety by many educators. The thou^t of 
actually meeting with family members on a 
more regular basis can cause even greater 
concern for some. We have previously devel- 
oped criUcal-incident video tapes in which a 
variety of parents, were displayed presenting 
various concerns to the camera; The tapes 
were then used by counselors to train teach- 
ers on how to respond to a variety of inci- 
dents, ranging from anger about how a stu- 
dent had been treated at school, to a parent 
presenting information about an Impending 
divorce and fear of living alone as a single 
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parent. Hie tapes have been very ureful for 
helping teachers learn to address the con- 
cerns of parents In an understanding, pro- 
fessional manner. Counselors could poll 
faculty to learn about issues or concerns 
about whidi they would like speciflc train- 
ing and develop critical-inddent videos tar- 
geted primarily to the needs/bf the teachers 
in their school. 

Counselors may also work with 
teachers through parent-school groups. 
James and Jones (1985) have reported on 
parent-school groups run within a school 
setting in which teachers-and administra- 
tors were encouraged to participate, not as 
leaders, but as ^parents or concerned adults. 
They indicated that the involvement of par- 
ents and teachers in such a situation provid- 
ed several benefits: 

-Parents had the opportunity of being 
on an equal basis with teachers; 

-Parents could learn that teachers are 
human beings who don't have all {he 
answers, yet are willing to learn and 
experien'^e new ideas.on working.with 
childreri; 

-Most teachers are parents at one 
level or another and can benefit from 
the experience. 



INVOLVING THE FAMILY 

As in all aspects of life, the family 
has become considerabty more complicated 
in the last couple of decades. A situation has 
developed in which parents have less time at 
home with their children and have had to 
relegate much of the responsibility for child- 
management to other sources, like the 
school. At the same time, the educational 
enterprise has become taxed to the limit with 
larger classes, fewer resources, and unrealis- 
tic expectations from our society. While 
some families have considerably iricreased 
their economic security, a large number live 
in poverty. Although educational opportuni- 
ties abound, many students and their fami* 
lies see the educational system as closed to 



them— a foreign environment. One way to 
address the problem is to have schools offer 
programs to families v/hich can bridge the 
gap, while still recognizing the jproblems 
that exist. 



REACHING OUT 

Jones (1988) has v^ritten about how to 
reach out to parents in an article entitled 
"Dear Parent..." in which she describes ways 
the school needs to address the written style 
of communicating with parents. She has re- 
ported that even though the school is not 
seen by educators as an adverr^ty, most par- 
ents dread the envelope wib the school 
nadne in the upper-left comer. Even when 
their children do not have a pattern of prob- 
lem behavior, many parents dread the 
school letter because it comes in an imper- 
sonal manner and is frequently written in 
"educationalese" so that parents feel intimi- 
dated the language and the style of presen- 
tation. The "experts" at the school are seen 
in an authoritative position and their com- 
munications frequently enhance that per- 
ception. Based upon her experiences commu- 
nicating with parents, Jones recommends 
the following considerations for school com- 
munications: 

1. Know what you are going to say. 
Jones recommends being able to de- 
fine in 10 words or less: what you 
want to say« who you need to say it to, 
why you need to say it, what action 
you require or desire from the reader. 

If you are unable to do this, it is time 
to start the writing over again. 

2. Get to the point right away. Spell 
out what is wanted and why. Explain 
clearly what you are planning to do 
and what you want from the reader. 
Anticipate what questions the reader 
might have and answer them in the 
letter; don't make them contact you 
for clarification. 

3. Make your message easy to read, 
Jones reports that as many as one- 
third of the parents we attempt to 
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communicate with may be illiterate 
and unable to read everyday informa- 
tion. Therefore, the writing style 
should be as clear as the counselor 
can write it, using common sentence 
patterns. Try to put complex infor- 
mation in parallel written forms. 
Her example: "On Tuesday we will 
have eye tests, and on Friday we will 
have hearing tests" can be read and 
understood easily* compared to the 
same message presented In a complex, 
non-parallel form: "On Tuesday we 
will have eye tests, but the hearing 
tests wont be held until Friday. 

4. Use the active voice and simple 
language. "Please understand that I 
cannot allow any more tardies this 
year," communicates more clearly 
and with more impa^ct than, 
vSuspejision will result unless this 
probleih l is resolved and punctuality 
is improved." Further, it Is clearer to 
say who wants what, or 'We believe 
that in our school...", rather than to 
use the vague expressions so common 
to educators: 'The educational philos- 
ophy of the institution...". 

5. Be tactfuK friendly and sincere. 

6. Be aware of your hidden audience. 
Communications from the school to a 
home do not remain in a vacuum. 
Both the positive and the negative are 
shared: sometimes by proud parents 
who- want their club members to 
know about the accomplishments 
singled out by the school, and other 
times by angry parents who want to 
publish in the local newspaper the 
convoluted and poorly typed missive 
from the school. Be aware that the 
material sent out niay be attended to 
by more than Just the person ad- 
dressed on an envelope. 

7. Make your message look easy to 
read. Poorly prepared materials rep- 
resent the level of care the school per- 
sormel have for the communication. 
If the material is mimeographed or 
printed with splotches, streaks, miss- 
ing letters* or other unattractive 



characteristics, the message to the 
parents is either that the school lacks 
pride in what it sends out or that it 
doesn't caxe enough for the recipient 
to send the best. 



COUNSELOR-PARBNT ACTIVITIES 

The nurhber of activities which In- 
volve parents that counselors may establish 
is limiteb only by the imagination and the 
resources of the school. We will discuss sev- 
eral activities/programs which have been 
particularly useful for counselors in that 
they have received considerable support 
from administrators and teachers, parent 
evaluations have demonstrated that they are 
valued, and they have had a positive Impact 
on the relationship between the school and 
community. The prograrns involve career 
exploration activities and parent groups. 

Career Notebook Night 

The Career Notebook Night described 
by James (undated) Is an excellent way to In- 
volve parents In school activities. Most par- 
ents have considerable concern about and 
interest in their childrens' career options, 
regardless of whether the child is elemen- 
tary, middle. Junior, or senior high school 
level. As James reports: 

"Parents will respond positively any- 
time their kids are involved in a school- 
sponsored activity. Witness any band con- 
cert, honors day, or basketball game and no- 
tice how many parents turn out. Counselors 
and teachers can take advaritage of this 
given by instituting a career notebook 
night." 

In order to establish the program, 
counselors should see that the offering isn't 
a "tag on" idea that is implemented as an aif- 
terthought, but rather is an activity built 
into the curriculum. While not requiring a 
considerable time investment, the work 
should be longitudinal, building over a num- 
ber of weeks or months, and. culminating In 
the Career Notebook Night. The activities 
heed to occur within a classroom setting 
which will allow the counselor to work 
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closefy with teachers in preparing materials 
and developing classroom activities that 
will result in the notebooks The process can 
be beneficial in that the teacher and coun- 
selor work cooperatively on the project, re- 
sulting in better working, relationships. The 
teachers will develop materials which rnay 
be used over several years, and will also de- 
velop a better understanding of ways in 
which their academic area can be used to em- 
phasize career development, regardless of 
student age. 

In developing the Career Notebook, 
students need to have achi^rement and apti- 
tude tests. Ideally, the results will be inter- 
preted to the chUd in a three-way conference 
among.the counselor, the child, and the par- 
ents, the interview can help the counselor 
d^elop an understandixig of the career ex- 
pectations held by parents. Parents will also 
^leam what they need to do to help their child 
to achieve desired career future. If parents 
choose not to participate, the interpretation 
may occur either among the counselor, the 
child and teacher, or with the counselor and 
child alone. 

The next section to be developed for 
the Career Notebook is self-exploration. 
This unit generally has to be taUored to the 
dass, the age of the student, and the subject 
matter. Self-exploration includes exercises 
and activities that help the students under- 
stand needs, values, and interests. This 
would be followed by information on fanta- 
sy career choices and would provide the op- 
portunity for students to explore fantasy oc- 
cupations. This exploration may include 
paper and pencU activities, such as using the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, or-other 
career materials. It may also include the use 
of computer programs designed for the age 
group being taught. 

After learning about their own 
achievement and aptitude attribute^, identi- 
fying personal needs and values, and explor- 
ing fanta^ topics, students would interview 
a worker in the field. In doing tills, a Yellow 
Pages of Career Resource People can be devel- 
oped by the class. The Yellow Pages may be 
developed by sending questionnaires or in- 
ventories to businesses, agencies, parents, 
relatives, and others, who may respond with 



information or personal visits. 

Students should then begin planning 
the steps necessary to achieve their career 
goals, regardless of age level. A narrathre 
whteh describes the summary reaction to the 
experience should be developed, and this 
should be incorporated into the Anal edition 
of the notebook* 

Upon completion of the project, par- 
ents should be invited to a Career Notebook 
Night in which the notebooks are displayed 
and counselors, teachers, students, and ad- 
ministrators, are available to review the 
completed program with the parents. All 
notebooks should be available for review* 
The program is for all students, including 
some that may not ordinarily be included, 
such as students in LD and EMH classes. 

The Career Notebook Night easily be- 
comes self-perpetuating and sSler the fl^t 
year becomes considerably easier to cany 
out^The process helps teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, and children develop a clearer 
picture of the kind of resource the counselor 
can be. 

Ftrent ; PyflUPt 

Parents are generally interested in 
learning mo»'C, effective ways of working 
with their cliUdreh, regardless of their cges. 
Teachers often report that parents Just don*t 
parent their children very well today, but the 
argument becomes cyclical: high school 
teachers blame Junior high teachers for the 
poor preparation of their students, while Ju- 
nior high teachiers assign blame to elemen- 
tary teachers, who in turn pass the blame 
back to parents. There are many points in 
whtoh we may Intervene to remedy the situa- 
tion. Consulting with elementary teachers, 
running groups for teachers and students in: 
Junior high school, and doing more inten- 
sive career and life plarming interventions 
in the high school, are Just a few of the pbssl- 
biUties. One of the most powerful interven- 
tionsNls to offer groups for parents throu^ 
the school system. 

'0ie parent group is particularly Im- 
portarivfor^tiiose members of the community 
wKo-liave the fewest resources, Steps must 
be taken, therefore, to help them bridge the 
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gap that often separates the school from the 
neighborhood. This includes considering 
the fpUowing recommendations: 

-Invite parents to participate* A letter 
wont do it. Phone calls, personal vis- 
its, and particularly, neighborhood 
leaders who support the school, can 
ptwide the parents needed to partici- 
pate. 

-Provide services to families if you 
really want them there. This will In- 
clude, possibly, transportation, child 
care for children after school or in 
the evenings. 

-Find out what parents would want In 
a group: don't assume that all parents 
need or can use the same offering. 

-Pace the group to the level of the par- 
ents involved. Groups that are prob- 
lem-centered rather than theory cen- 
tered ofler the best hope of helping 
families. 

-See that teachers coordinate their 
work with the groups, including de- 
veloping instructional units or^discl- 
pllne methods that are consistent 
with what is taught in groups. This 
leads to administrative support, for 
when teachers and parents work con- 
sistently to achieve disclpllne^goals, 
there are fewer problems in the 
school. Students also demonstrate 
change v/hen teachers show interest 
in them, particularly interest sup- 
ported by their parents. 

Parent groups may take many forms, 
depending upon the age or developmental 
level of the students involved and the identi- 
fied or expressed needs of their parents. Tlic 
groups Hiight take an educatiorml approach 
and focus on general parent-training issues, 
such as Effective Parenting, Parenting 
Alone-A Group for Single Parents, 
Children*s Sexuality, Drug Abiisc Prevention 
and Parents, and Helping Students Explore 
Career. Options, or they might take more of a 
support group focus, often as a foIloW-up to 
the educational group; Many of the gxoups 
that have been oflcred rely upon a couii^Jpr 



developing the initial group, but, following 
the first ofTering, lay leaders (parents) often 
work under the supervision of the counselor 
to host or continue the group meetings for in- 
terested parents. 

FtTtnt'Tninlltf Qnvn should be geareu to- 
ward the developmental level of the chil- 
dren whose paroits participate. It is impor- 
tant to remember that the skills which may 
be excellent for a parent of an elementary 
student (carefur monitoring of the child's 
whereabouts, effective discipline for behav- 
iors such as crytang or tantrums, erKouraglng 
career awareriess and fantasy exploration), 
may be very inappropriate for parents of 
teenagers (developing independence, au- 
tonomous decision-making, developing 
emancipation from the family, establishing 
tentative career plans). There is ho such 
thing as an '^ideal parent,** but rather, ttiere 
are parent skills needed for various stages of 
the family cycle. Parents do not have rtady 
access to such knowledge and, instead, rcty 
upon trial and error or models presented in 
the movies, television, or neighborhood. In 
surveys of parental recommendations for 
how schools may assist the farnlly, right 
after classroom instruction comes the re- 
quest to help family members learn better 
ways of functioning; 

Fortunately, for counselors, Jt Is not 
necessary to invent the parent training/par- 
ent skills group any more than it was neces- 
sary to invent the occupatlo^^^l materials 
used in the Career Noteboc activity. 
Several commercially prepared training 
programs exist. Examples include Parent 
Effectiveness Training (Gordon, 1970), 
Parents are Teachers (Becker, 1971), 
Systematic Training in Effective Parenting 
(Dlnkm^rer and McKay, 1976). and TYoubled 
Families (Fleishman, Home, and Arthur, 
(1983)^ These programs require varyuig de- 
grees of skill to apply and have different em- 
phases. The most promlsbig approach when 
preparing to offer a parent training experi- 
ence Is to review several models and then de- 
velop one which best fits the specific heeds of 
the parents and local school community. 

Circcr gtfmtnilf for parents provide a struc- 
tured educational group within which ps^z- 
ents can learn the skills to increase their ef- 
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fectiveness as career development agents. We 
noted earlle^-that parents'oflen ne^ to know 
about the process of career development and 
have their knowledge of career information 
expanded; The program we will describe next 
was developed by the Career Development 
Program at Boys Town Center, over a three 
year period. It has. been field tested in. over 
37 states at more than 200 locations. The 
program recognizes the influence parents 
and families have on children's career deci- 
sion-mikii^ and seeks to multiply the effec- 
tiveness of school counselors and other 
school-based career education efforts by pro- 
viding parents the resources and informa- 
tion they need to be effective career advisors. 

The 'Today-s Youth and Tomorrow's 
Careers " seminar (Otto. 1984). is an eight- 
hour program that can be held; either over 
four weekly, two-hour sessions or in one 
eight-hour weekend^ day session. The semi- 
nar includes lectures by a trained leader, 
filmstrip presentations, guided discussions, 
handouts.^^and take-home activities to be 
used with children. The project reports that, 
typically. 25-30 parents participate in the 
seminar. The major topic areas covered in 
the seminar are: 

1, Tomorrow's employment opportu- 
nlties-What are current trends in the 
labor market? In what areas are the 
best employment opportunities? 
Wliat changes are occurring in the 
types of jobs and the kinds of workers 
needed for those jobs? 

2; Career preparation options— What 
are the differences between degrees 
and certificates? What idnds of col- 
lies are there? WhaL should parents 
know about vocational preparation- 
programs; apprenticeships; on-the- 
job training; and federal civil service 
or military training? 

3. Career planning-Will a college de- 
gree be worth it in the 1980s? Will vo- 
cational preparation pay off? What 
are the probable costs and payoffs in 
terms of options for an uncertain fu- 
ture? 

4. Career exploration resources— 



What are the best materials? The lat- 
est information? Where can parents 
get it? 

5. Financial aid— The picture is 
changing. What will career prepara^ 
tion cost? How can parents afford it? 
What financial aid is available? How 
can parents find out? 

6. Career planning resources— what 
information on occupations and ca- 
reer pre}iaratioh options is available 
in the local career center? The semi- 
nar includes either a walk-through or 
a discussion of the guidance center to 
acquaint parents with counselors and 
the basic resources. (Otto. 1984. pp. 
263-264) 

The take- home materials that particf: 
ipants receive include copies of Youth aixd 
Careers: A Guide for Parents (Otto. 1983b) 
and Career Explorations. (Otto. 1983b). The 
letter is a workbook designed to be used by 
parents with their chfidren. 

Another approach to the parent sem- 
inar might be a 'Workshop on Interests and 
Career Choices" (Lea. 1976). The goals cf this 
type of workshop are to provide parents 
more irrformation about the impact of inter- 
ests on career decision-making and to stimu- 
late dialogue about ciccupations between par- 
ents and children. The, activities in this 
workshop center around Holland's theoiy of 
personality/occupational types and the re- 
sults of appropriate interest inventories. 
Participants and their children each com- 
plete an interest inventory, the results of 
which yield, or can be transposed into, a 
Holland Code descriptive of their personali- 
ty/occupational type. Chfidren complete the 
inventory in the usual manner, but patents 
are asked to complete the inventory three 
ways: first, according to their own prefer- 
ences, second, according to how they think 
their chfid would answer, and finally, ac- 
cording to how they hoped their child would 
respond. Parents and their children com- 
plete the interest inventories prior to the 
parent workshop meeting. 

During the parent workshop, 
Holland's theory of vocational choice and 
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personality type is explained. Then, a pro- 
file of Inventory results is shared with the 
parehts^which indicates: the child's person- 
ality tj'pe; the parent's personality type, the 
personality type the parent expected their 
child to have, and the personality type the 
parent hoped the chUd might have. These re- 
sults are reviewed in light of the following 
reflective questions: 

1. Is your child's code like yours? 
Why? Why not? Can you accept this? 
2; is your child's code what you 
-thought it would-be? Do you feel you 
need to get to know your chUd a little 
bettei? ^ 

3. Are your expectations and hopes for 
your child fair in terms of your 
chfld's^perscn^ity type? 

4. What's the next step for you and 
your chUd? (Lea, 1976, p. 374). 

The descriptive information gath- 
ered from this workshop can help parents 
encourage their chUd's career exploration. It 
can assist parents in adopting realistic ca- 
reer goals for their child'that are compatible 
with the chUd's interests rather than their 
own. An understanding of the differences 
among personality types may also help both 
parent and chUd understand each other bet- 
ter. A "Social-Type" parent may be able to 
gain insight into why their "Realistic-Type" 
child has resisted suggestions to examine 
helping or people-oriented Jobs in favor of 
more practical, skilled-trade occupations. 
The variety of ways the information from 
this workshop can be used to promote par- 
ent-child' understanding and interaction is 
limited only by the counselor's creativity. 

Locally developed career seminars 
for parents can be structured around some of 
the topics identified above or they can be 
planned to focus on specific themes like 
"How Parents Can Enhance Career 
Development in Children," "Parents as Key 
Career Education Educators," or "Exploring 
Career Interests with My Child." Such semi- 
nars provide counselors with the opportuni- 
ty to share infonnation with parents about 
the Influential role they play in their chil- 
dren's career development and how they can 
help In the career choice process. 



Paient SaPDort/DteciiM ton Groups m ight be 
developed following any of the educational 
groups mentioned above and may be olTered 
as a series of sessions focusing on a v 
arlety of topics or as several sessions focus- 
ing on a specific area of interest to group 
members. These less formal groups might 
provide a forum in which counselors can 
share with parents some of the vanous ways 
they can enhance the career awareness and 
preparation of their chUdren. Some of the 
activities, approaches, and attitudes suggest- 
ed by career educators and career counselors 
Include: 

1; Learn about the vocational devel- 
opment process— the seeds of voca- 
tional choice are planted in early 
chUdhood. 

2. Listen and respond to chUdren's 
talk about occupational dneams, aspi- 
rations, fears, etc. 

3. Present the work you do in a posi- 
tive manner. 

4. Provide opportunities for your 
chUd to visit you at work or to ob- 
serve and talk with others in various 
work settings. 

5. Agree to serve as career/occupa- 
tional role models for your child's 
school/class. 

6. Allow children to participate in 
the work that must be done in the 
home/family structure. 

7. Advocate expanded career opportu- 
nities for all individuals without re- 
gard to social, ethnic, or sexual 
stereotypes. 

8. Actually collaborate with yoiir 
child's school counselors and teach- 
ers on career-related activities. 

9. Praise your chUdren's work prod- 
ucts ^d positive work habits. Self- 
concept is enhanced when parents ex- 
press interest in their children's ac- 
tivities. 
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10. Encourage children to participate 
In a variety of community or school 
activities to explore their Interests. 
abUliles.and limitations (Le., Scouts, 
4H*.YW/MCA, etc.). 

11. Foster positive interpersonal rela 
tionshlps— most individuals who lose 
their Jobs do so because they do not 
know how to cooperate with others. 

12. Encourage the productive use of 
leisure time. 

13. Help children become aware of 
the relationships between education 
and work through the assignments 
they bring home. 

14. Hdp children learn that the basic 
work attitudes of promptness, re- 
spect, and responsibility are expected 
both at school and at home. 

15. Help children learn to budget 
their time, among chores, school, and 
play, and provide a climate conducive 
to study in the home. 

16. Help children understand both 
the benefits and the responsibilities 
of work. 

17. Help chUdren think about work 
values as part of their system of per- 
sonal values. 

18. Encourage children to become 
adaptable and flexible so they will be 
able to adjust to changes in the Job 
market. 

Additional resources for involving parents 
and families in the career education process 
include: "Family Counseling for Career 
Developmcnt" (Hummel, 1980,) and Careers: 
A Guide for Parents and Counselors 
(Laramore, 1978). 

The advantages of providing career 
information through the parent group 
method arc several, Group meetings are effi- 
cient in that more individuals can be seen 
per counselor contact. The group setting pro- 
vides parents with peer resources whose ex- 



periences thqr can relate to and learn from. 
The most Important advantage or result of 
parent career education programs like those 
described above is that parents who partici- 
pate tend to engage in significantly more 
communication with their children about 
jobs (Shoffner & Klemer, 1973). 



SUIIBIART 

Developing an active, collaborative 
relationship between schools and parents, 
with a goal of enhancing the career guidance 
of young adolescents, is a difficult task. The 
school counselor, by training and school po^ 
sitlon, is often the individual change agent 
who spearheads the development of innova- 
tive programs and consultation activities de- 
signed to involve and educate teachers and 
parents in the career development and ca- 
reer decision-making processes of their chil- 
dren. Affecting change in school settings 
can be a tedious, time-consuming and lonety 
procedure. The information and activities 
presented here provide a starting point for 
the work of ttie local school change agent, in 
order for any innovative career guidance ef- 
fort to be successful, counselors/change 
agents must be visible, active, persistent, and 
ready resource people to the students, teach- 
ers, parents and community members th^ 
wish to Involve. 

If parents and coinmunlty members 
know what counselors do, they will support 
the work of the counselor. One midwestem 
counselor, whose position was being teraii- 
nated because of reduced funds to the system, 
was retained after more than 400 parents 
showed up for a school board meeting de- 
manding that he be retained for their chil- 
dren. But In order to have the level of sup- 
port we have described, counselors must 
clearly articulate their programs to admin- 
istrators, teachers, children, and, more im- 
portantly, to parents. This requires that 
counselors provide a service that is needed 
and valued by their constituency^ that th^ 
are able to articulate their program to com- 
munity leaders, and that they are perceived 
as providing a service which is valued. We 
have seen this occur in many of our schools - 
we look forward to seeing It in many more. 
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CAREER GUIDANCE PROJECT 



Participating Schools Listed 
by Rural, Suburban, Town, and Metropolitan 



RURAL 

Argos Jr. High 
Barr-Ree^d Jr/Sr 
Benjamin Rush Jr. High 
Bloomfield Jr. High 
Central Noble Middle 
Churubusco Jr. High 
Covington Middle Schqn! 
Hagerstown Jr/Sr High 
Knightstown Jr. High 
Lewis Cass Jr/Sr High 
Liberty Jr. High 
Lowell Middle School 
Mt. Vernon Jr. High 
North Judson Jr. High 
N0/1h Knox Jr. High 
Nbrth Putnam Jr/Sr High 
Owen Valley Middle School 
Shenandoah Middle School 
Shoals Jr/Sr High 
South Adams Jr. High 
South Vermillion Middle 
Southern Wells Jr. High 
Tri-Central Jr. High 
Tri-County Middle School 
Triton Middle 
Wakarusa Middle School 
West Jay Jr. High 
Westview Jr. High 
Wheeler Jr/Sr High 
Winamac Community Middle 



SUBURBAN 

Alexandria Middle School 
Boone Grove Jr/Sr High 
Boonville Jr. High 
Brownsburg Jr. High 
Carmel Jr. High 
Concord Jr. High 
Edinburgh Comm. Jr/Sr High 
Franklin Township Middle 
Gan-ett Jr.. High 
Hamilton Southeastern 
Heritage Jr/Sr High 
Kahler Middle School 
Lebanon Middle School 
Martinsville West Middle 
Nathaniel Scribner Jr. 
Paul Hadley Jr. High 
Pendleton Middle School 
Selma Middle School 
Yorktown Middle School 
Zionsville Middle 



TOWN 

Bedford Jr. High 
Central Middle School 
Dennis Middle School 
Greensburg Jr. High 
Lincoln Middle School 
Linton Jr. High 
Northside Middle School 
Seymour Middle School 
Southridge Middle School 

METROPOLITAN 

Belzer Middle School 
Ben Davis Jr. High 
Creston Jr. High 
Evans Middle School 
Franklin Middle School 
Honey Creek Jr. High 
Lane Middle School 
Northside Middle School 
Sarah Scott 
Seeger Jr. High 
Thompkins Middle School 
Willowcreek Middle School 
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